prater 



(a) ete'fr sri^r g>5 % srsft 1 1 

My little sister is taller than me. 

< b) *rtt prt y* % «r?V f i 

My other sister is older than I. (bigger) 

(c) sfcfif 5>E % I I 

Both my sisters are younger than me. (smaller) 



Talking abaut women and girls ; Example (a) refers to one sister, 
presumably younger; the forms are all singular, (b) refers to 
one girl or woman, and shows respect; everything is plural except 
the noun sister . (c) refers to several sisters; all the forms 
are plural. 

(d) *ftr cfrcnr vnf ster $ i 

third brother is smeller then I em« (younger) 

(e) h sw 1 1 

My other brother is taller than me. 

My other brothers are taller than me. 



Talking about men and boys ; Here there is only a two-way distinc- 
tion. The whole sentence is either singular or plural. If plural, 
it may refer to one person or several. If there is danger of 
confusion, more words can be added: 

one brother of mine 
all four of my brothers 



The pronoun ff has a special form The two forms If and TpR are 

called the two cases of the pronoun. ^ is traditionally known as 
the direct case , and^^as the oblique case . (These names don*t 
seem to mean anything; *Form 1* and ’Form 2* would do as well, but 
would be harder to remember.) Some of the pronouns have different 
forms for the two cases, others use the same form. 
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The oblique case is used with postpositions, and in other 
special situations. 



Direct 


Oblique 


Examples 












ys'n: 




I 




than I 


on me 


my 






from me 








V* 








this, she 


than him 


m it 


his her 


he, it 




than her 


in this 


its this 










one * s 


3 > 


VI 




vift 


V^T 


these , they 


than he 


in him 


his, 


he , she 




than they 


among these 


her, 










their 








OT'TT 




he, 


she, it , 


than she 


on it 


his, her 


that 




from him 




its 


% 










they, he, 


she. 


than he 


among 


his, her 


those 




than they 


them 


their 




sot 




SIPPt 


KTF FT 


you 




than you 


among you 


your 






from you 








& 






5RRT 


we 




from us 


among us 


our 






than we 






I 




than I 


in me 


my 



These are only some of the possible meanings. 






% wqfir | ? 

% sr^TPT «Ht ^t am aar | ? 

*TTRr *Pt % ? sta TOPTC % SffcK spgT | ? 
SSRH: $ ^T *f>T WT ^PTcT I ? 

^rnsf % tpotRt | ? 

srnsR^r *rrm % TT^qfa ssrrf^ 
sffa a^r % w inft ^pfa | ? 
sfcfift m-cft a§r qft 5HTR *pft f | 
*nTcT-*TCFrc % *!JcTC I ? 

srfe*rc am af fee*ft if 1 1 
3*aS ator ^ | ? 

3a$ ?w, am sria ?fk =jmrcft aaa 
=aaTmt ^RT a?m sp^fT I ? 



*© 
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TO ^ 3^ | | 

to ^ for t i 

33?r for 1 i 

3^ ^ 1 | 

33% ^ ^ | ( 

w sfrif % % ^ ^ \ \ 

PiCr ^ ^ | i 

33%T ST %far 1 I 

33 tftff $t #t sff 1 1 

TO # 3«3T 3f I 

^ # ^r 3t i 

^T% fecf^ | ? 

t# *T?% ?flT cfcr sr^pjnjf | 
^RRf ®R>T | ? 

*l*>*frl ^T3% 31TT ^ I 

*$ti\ *Tf ftrqf f | 

*far | ?fk ifacHr ?rf , 

*n<rcft srft sr^r ^ ?^ft | ? 
ft**3rf i 

WT % 5T)?\g3I | ? 

aft sr, % ?rrftf?r f ift^ ^r% ? > ^ 

?Tf% ^ *IT Sreftart ? 

SWl <ftsPi>qT § I 



STFFT 

Plurals : 



The other kind of masculine noun ends with ?IT in the singular 
and in the plural (like the adjectives.) 



fHTKT 



our child 



our children 



Many feminine nouns end with ^ in the singular and in 

the plural. 



^ spt 



their daughter (his, her) 
their daughters (his, her) 



The his/her distinction appears in the translation, not in the 
Hindi. The gender of the noun controls the endings; the sex of 
the owner has nothing to do with it. 

On the following pages more examples are given. 

A respected person is referred to by the plural pronouns If 
and f ^ and You must be consistent in this. 

PmT JfHT My father. . , his name . . . 

My mother-in-law... her house 



Equality ; 






% | I 

srsftnri cpj f I 



The boys are of the same age. 
The girls are of the same age, 
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. firm 








»par m 


srer far 
^fr srr^fr 


3% JUfC 

g*rc 

^ W! 

«r^ fcf 

^rr^*fr 

#*nf 


#ir^i 




|*T5lf$r 


^ g# 


m 


m 


qfl^RfT 


srl^Rf 



*3 



efrftn 













Sf%* 


<Fw f*TR5 


<n$T?*TK^ 


?N& stffa 


^r^frt 


fftsjRl 


— fS- V 

Iftsnt 




qfr^r 


*NT fefi 


wii frr^ 






3 * 1 $ wr 




— ^ — £l e*_ 

mi 'Ft! 






rs fs • 

fot 5I5| W 




IX; ^n T «r 

w tfsir 




5Pt jrf^qr 


ssnft ftfr 




»F<ft fafft 


ji^i 



m #r 






*?' *pt ^nr wr | ? 

3 ?' 5 T?% W 5 TPT wr I ? 

5 T?V 5 TPT W t ? 

^rfV «pr stt*t ^rr| ? 

srr# sr^ff % *prr | ? 

«rrq% ?rf ®pf % srnr wr f ? 
sn' 7 # tfoff % wr | ? 
sn'r# Hf feff % jtr wr | ? 

?m% m |f ? 

fJTT^ 5 > I I 
S 5 T % 5 TW wf? 

Hnr *rfMr srfa finite f i 
sfft ^jr ? 

<P> ssr hist ^r | ?rk |^Rr ^r i 
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The oblique singular forms of nouns and adjectives 



Nouns and adjectives also have two cases, but the direct and 
oblique forms are alike in many instances (which has allowed us to 
avoid the matter so far.) All feminine nouns, and the adjectives 
used with them, have the same form in the oblique as in the direct 
case. 



jWt % < no change) 

Masculine nouns of Type A (see pageV(^) do not change. 

( n ° change) 

Only Type B Masculine nouns have a special oblique form. 

3FT Of the boy 

^ | • • 

% in the rooia 

JfSRTT TK on the ma P 

• • 

For this kind of noun, the oblique singular form is like the 
direct plural. The same is true of the adjectives. 

fJTK ^ Jr in our room 

Sft & from m y older son 

Marked (changeable) adjectives used with masculine nouns have 
this oblique case form with the ^ ending whether the noun itself 
is of Type A or Type B. 

©ter 5TST w Jr in this small city 

ns HTsrr Jr 



pro 

Jrrv srrr tsT 



during that long day 



*5 
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The oblique plural forms 



In the oblique plural, all marked adjectives have the same form 
as in the oblique singular. This means ^ endings for the feminine, 
IT for the masculine. All nouns have an oblique plural ending with 

sri: 



% «Tf 

Hf *Rf 
qf?f nferf 

Jrrarcr 



^ st?' snrff if 

?nT% ©ft Ir 

qrq% 5t ^ 

Jf ft Hi ifqtlf qx 
xt# f % 

I st iTisraf % 



A postposition is attached to a phrase which may consist of 
one word or several. All the words of this phrase go into the 
oblique case. 



if if |f | Those people are in that room. 

The phrase _% is not involved with the postposition, and 

remains in the direct case. 



Classroom expressions : 



oc> 



Please ask (X) 



3© i 

sfftf ft . <£feif i 
faarfajff *r jfBir i 
staff % i 



Ask me 

Ask him. Ask her. Ask them. 

Ask him, Ask her. (a child or servant) 
Ask them. Ask those people. 

Ask the other students. 

Ask your friends. 



With imperatives forms) ’your’ is expressed by 
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is not permitted in imperative sentences. 

I Don’t ask your wife. 

CV 

When a postposition is added to a phrase, the entire phrase 
goes into the oblique case. 

fpT I <1 |^RT our second child 

^1^ q>T qPT the name of. . . 

List your family on a charts 

™ m ? 

Exchange charts and quiz each others 

snq% qfVir< 5 | ? 

WT % STFft 5p?T I ? fcRT% I ? 

Some of these questions may strike you as a little too personal, 
but this is an attitude you will have to get over. On the other hand, 
matters which are perfectly matter-of-fact to us may be sensitive to 
members of another culture. An orthodox Hindu woman for instance, 
will not use her husband’s name. If a problem like this arises, don’t 
make an issue of it; just drop the subject. You can get the informa- 
tion you need for the chart --the. names of the various relatives-- 
without using any English. 

Clich&s 



*rm% fa^rn: if 



in my opinion 
in your opinion 









OT? 3ld SR dRdl ^ I 
*ns ^ &i sffrr ^r 5 tt^ f i 
Hit HIS st HmH *f git I I 

% hh srar< srnft g i 
st hh mm irntt g i 
sif hh siat g i 

ms st hph hr gtm 1 1 
H%t ins sh mren 1 1 

Htt felt SH HT & HHcft f ? 

^ m? ms sh mnft g iftr ^ st q gmfl g i 
Hgf mi nmft | ? 
fSptfqsttg I fH#fg& I 

wr im% h^% mt |j i 
5ft gr, xto nst mt f i 

®ter mm ^ sh sm mm | iftr mm ms 

#rmr i 

stag* ^mr^l ? 

fmits itm SiPm m mn tfmr %mn 1 1 
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In the centennial year of Gandhi and Ghalib, we are happy 
to put forward a Hindi text which is, we hope, new in at least 
some respects. The philosophy underlying this Approach is as 
follows. 

People learn language by using it — by using it for its real 
purposes: communicating, obtaining food, transportation, infor- 

mation, and other necessities. 

This Approach is intended to make it possible for students 
to begin using Hindi, from the first hour of class, to obtain 
information and exchange opinions about topics which are im- 
portant to them. 

I 

The first subject of conversation introduced in the text 
is geography. The names and locations of the countries, states, 

and cities of South Asia are important to every student, whether 

he is hoping to go there in the near future or is studying the 
area with some other inter st. The first hour therefore begins 
by putting up a large outline map and making sure that everyone 
has the basic facts. 

The Approach is intended to be flexible r so that the subject 
matter can be adjusted to the interests of the class. A group 
going to Delhi, for example, will want to spend some of its time 

with the city map. Students slated for a definite post in the 

area will want to find out all they can about the locale; they 
will question the instructors about conditions in South Asia, 
particularly in their home districts. 

On the other hanu, the instructors will want to know more 
about the U.S. They can direct the same kinds of questions to 
the students. The U.S. map can also be discussed with profit; 
an American in South Asia will be asked constantly about his 
country and his home town. A review of the names, locations, 
capitals, sizes, and major cities of the several states might 
be in order. 



The second main topic for conversation is autobiographical. 
One*s family and background are always topics of interest. Here 
again each student will adjust the subject matter to fit himself, 
to say things that are true (or at least credible) and interesting. 
Other topics are introduced by the text, and before long the 
students themselves are choosing subjects for conversation to 
fit their own needs. 

This Approach is mainly concerned with introducing the main 
grammatical features of Hindi; we regard this as the core of 
the language learning problem. Obviously, grammar isn't enough; 
this text is only one of several necessary teaching techniques. 

Acquiring a good pronunciation is important, but obviously 
this cannoc be learned from a book; the student must hear the 
sounds. In the same way, he must train his ear to understand 
spoken Hindi. 

Grammatical accuracy is indispensible for anyone who aspires 
to speak the language well. Two methods of achieving this are 
widely used. The system of 'pattern practice'* emphasizes drill 
on a set of sentences which are grammatically alike, differing 
only in one feature, usually a set of vocabulary substitutions. 

The other attack on grammatical accuracy is the 'dialog* approach 
based on mastering individual sentences. The latter approach is 
used here; for each grammatical point, the student must master 
and use a number of sentences, either some of those given in the 
printed text or others derived from them, with different vocab- 
ulary, which are certified by the teacher as correct and appro- 
priate. He must then require himself to use these in appropriate 
situations constantly. 

This emphasis on learning individual sentences in no way 
implies a lack of respect for the 'grammar drill* type of teaching; 
what kinds of drills, and how they are to be used, is left to the 
judgement of the instructor. The simplest kind of manipulations 
may be enough. These are vocabulary substitutions: noun and 

adjective substitutions in the earlier units, pronoun substitu- 
tions later, and verb substitutions in the last t.alf of the book; 
in all cases, with the necessary adjustments of endings for proper 
grammatical agreement. This much is essential. Many teachers 
will want to add more complex exercises. The experienced teacher 
will adapt his methods to the needs of the class. 
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Vocabulary is another matter. Every student must acquire 
a large vocabulary if he is to carry on any sort of conversation. 
Learning a large number of words has usually been regarded as a 
huge and unpleasant task for students. It is in the treatment 
of the vocabulary problem that the 'microwave' approach is a new 
departure. 

The purposes for which students learn Hindi differ greatly. 
Some are going to India in the immediate future. Others wish to 
read the literature. A whole class may consist of Peace Corps 
volunteers preparing to work in a particular technical specialty. 
Another class may contain people of the most varied interests. 

The kind of vocabulary that one kind of student needs may be 
completely different from what another wants. 

The selection of vocabulary is made the responsibility of 
the students. The text uses subjects which should be of interest 
to most students. As each grammatical pattern is learned, the 
class must find additional vocabulary with which to use it. These 
words must then be used, actively and correctly, in conversation, 
discussion, and dispute, for the remainder of the course. In this 
way both the vocabulary and the grammar patterns will become the 
permanent property of the student. 

We have tried throughout to keep the emphasis on Hindi, 
rather than on English. For this reason, the basic material of 
each unit is printed always on the right-hand page, while trans- 
lations, explanations, and notes follow. A minimum of translation 
is given; enough, we hope, to make the meaning of each grammatical 
feature clear, but not enough to encourage translation practice or 
lengthy discussion in English. 

The translations given are in almost all cases intended as 
idiomatic equivalents in colloquial American English, which sound 
appropriate to the situation in which they are used. Word-for-word 
translation has been avoided. In no case should these English 
equivalents be taken as definitions of words or narrowly limited 
indications of meaning. It is in the treatment of meaning that 
Hindi differs most from English, and any attempt at 'literal* 
renditions will lead to absurdities. 
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We have not been bound to a specific format, except for the 
distinction of right-hand, basic, pages, and left-hand ancillary 
pages. Where space remained, we have added some of the mis- 
cellaneous notes on vocabulary and usage that are necessary in 
any text. Occasionally a minor grammatical point is added also. 

The Hindi portions of the text were printed in India and 
inserted in the typed English notes. The result, while somewhat 
irregular, is at least legible, and presents the language in its 
normal printed appearance. 

The Devanagari script is used throughout. We feel strongly 
that this is the only proper way of writing Hindi; all kinds of 
romanization have deficiencies more serious than the minor eccen- 
tricities of Devanagari spelling. More serious is the degrading 
effect the romaa alphabet inevitably has on the pronunciation of 
students. Since the traditional orthography is such an accurate 
representation of the spoken language, it seems very inefficient 
to interpose any transitional alphabet between it and the student. 

The exclusive use of Devanagari of course requires that the 
student learn to read this script very early in his training (un- 
less he is to rely entirely on his sound-memory. ) Learning to 
read Hindi should not be a difficult process. An Introduction to 
Written Hindi is also available. 



Using the Approach in the classroom : 

There are two ways of using each unit. First the teacher 
teaches the new sentences to the students; second, the students 
use them. We will refer to these as the M-phase and the C-phase. 

In beginning a new unit, the first step is mimicry. The 
instructor says the first sentence many times, in a normal, 
natural manner, and each student mimics him as closely as he can. 

In mimicing, the student should concentrate at first on the 
overall shape of the sentence — the rise and fall of the voice, 
the rhythm, the emphasis. This will not be difficult, since Hindi 
is much like English in this respect, except that the English- 
speaking student will tend to slight the unstressed vowels and 
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must strive to give each syllable its full value. It seems 
best to get the sound pattern of the sentence, and then to 
work on individual consonants and vowels within this frame- 
vork. The opposite approach — working for accuracy in each 
vowel and consonant first, and then attempting to put them 
together in a sentence— rarely results in natural -sounding 
speech. 

The second step of the M-phase is for meaning. Stu- 
dents learn a better pronunciation if they give it their full 
attention first, before beginning to think about the meaning. 

In the early units, the teacher may just tell the students 
what each sentence means. In later units, students will 
understand part of the new sentence, and can ask in Hindi for 
clarification. In any case, only a minute or two should be 
spent on learning meanings, and discussion in English should 
be avoided. This is a Hindi course. 

Third, after a little more practice (still striving for 
* good pronunciation and the sentences will have been memorized. 

These tluree steps, using Mimicry, Meaning, and Memoriza- 
tion, constitute the M-phase. Some of the grammatical Manipu- 
lation mentioned above should be added here. The class now 
moves into the C-phase, using the new sentences in Communication 
and Conversation. 



The_C-phase usually begins with simple quest ion-and- 

answer exchanges, the teacher asking individual students the 
questions learned in the M-phase, students asking each other, 
and students putting these questions to the teacher. The 
teacher continues to insist on good pronunciation, correcting 
errors by repeating the full sentence for the student to mimic. 

As this gets easier, the students begin to expand the 
conversation, bringing in words and phrases previously learned, 
and asking for pertinent new vocabulary. While it is essential 
that the students bring in additional vocabulary items, care 
must be exercised in doing so. 

In most units one or two 'model conversations' are printed. 
They suggest ways of using the C-phase. Often they show shorter 
forms of the sentences taught in the M-phase. (People do not 
always talk in long, full sentences. The shorter forms given 
are correct and appropriate.) 
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Each unit teaches not merely a few sentences but a pattern 
for making sentences. A sentence pattern may be thought of as 
containing one or more "slots” into which certain kinds of words 
can be "plugged in." For instance, in the English pattern 

I am (X) years old. 

the X slot is for numbers. In the pattern 

This is called an (X). 
almost any noun will fit. 

The first page of each unit gives a group of sentences all 
made on the same pattern. By the end of the M-pbase, the class 
will have discovered the slot in which words are being substituted. 
During the C-phase they can begin substituting other words, to talk 
about other subjects. 

In the beginning, however, the student's freedom to say 
whatever he wants must be limited. At first, it will be closely 
limited; only those words which will fit the one open slot of 
each pattern can be permitted. Any others will confuse the 
student. This still leaves a very large number of sentences 
which can be built on each pattern, as many as there are appro- 
priate substitutions in the slot. Moreover, since the student 
is pressed to combine all the patterns he has learned, the number 
and variety of conversational exchanges that can be developed is 
enormous. The student thus has plenty of scope for creative 
ingenuity, and his success in learning to speak Hindi will depend 
on how actively he experiments with the available patterns. 

In the early units, substitution items will be mostly nouns. 
Since there are several types of nouns, not every noun the student 
might wish to use will fit. Until the student has learned to use 
all types, he will be limited in the substitutions he can make. 

The topics suggested in the earlier units will help to steer the 
choice of substitutions. The alert instructor will help the class 
with suitable (and interesting) words, but items which go beyond 
the pattern will creep in occasionally. When this happens (the 
sudden failure of understanding will give warning) just pass the 
offending item by. Don’t try to explain it; just let it drop. 



By the tinae unit 22 has been mastered, the student knows 
almost everything there is to know about nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and the modifiers that go with them. From there on he 
really can talk -about almost anything he wants to. The qualifier 
almost is still necessary, because Hindi is so unlike English; 
two English sentences may be built on the same pattern, while the 
corresponding Hindi sentences show two entirely unrelated patterns. 
A different ’’idiom”, if you like. 

At first,, the instructor should take part actively in these 
conversations to get them going, then gradually withdraw as the 
students gain confidence. If a student says something which is 
not a grammatical sentence, the teacher will say the correct form 
for him and the student will repeat it. (If the M-phase has been 
learned thoroughly, there will not be many errors.) But the 
teacher should not interrupt or object to what a student says, 
so long as it is Hindi — so long as it makes sense. 

There are other uses of language besides the exchange of 
information. Ota page 6 we have included a greeting sequence 
(’Hello, how are you?'). This short dialog admits very little 
variation; we have called it a Ritual. Learn this as a set 
piece and use it when appropriate during the day. Eventually 
you can incorporate whatever variations you hear Hindi speakers 
using. You will see other rituals, such as the doorway game 
('After you'). At a convenient time, ask your instructors to 
teach you these exchanges; learn them as seriously as you would 
any other sentences and form the habit of using them on all 
appropriate occasions. (Keep watching to see what kind of 
behavior is appropriate to what occasion.) 

Another kind of utterances we call useful expressions or 
clich&s . These are the one-sentence or one-word remarks that 
fill the gaps in conversation, and mostly pass unnoticed. 
Accumulate a variety of these; they give an impression of 
fluency, and give you time to think. 

This course is called An Active Approach to Hindi. The 
instructors will introduce the language, but the activity must 
come mainly from you. 



August 15, 1969 



Technical Note: 



A procedure for mimicry 



While you are introducing a new cycle for the first time, 
the students focus their attention on you. Therefore they should 
not have their books open. They need to watch you as well as 
listen to you. 

(1) Say the first sentence aloud, and pause while 
the students repeat it. 

(2) Say it again, and let the class try again to 
imitate you. 

(3) Repeat the sentence three or four times more, 
pausing each time for the whole class to repeat it. 

It is most important to say the sentence normally. 

A good teacher always speaks at a normal conversational 
speed. Try to repeat the sentence the same way each 
time, using the same emphasis and the same inflection 
every time you say it. (This is not easy to do.) 

(4) By this time, most of the class will probably be able 
to say the sentence acceptably. If it is $ long sen- 
tence, however, they may still be having difficulty. 

You can make it easier for them by using a 'backwards 
buildup' . 

For instance, if the sentence if. : 

W wr | ? 

build it up out of shorter sentences this way: 

WT | ? 

W W | ? 

ftw wr | ? 

W wr | ? 

If the full sentence was difficult for them at first, let 
them repeat each of the shorter ones after you arid work their 
way up to the longer sentence. When they have caught the whole 
sentence, repeat it for them several more times. 
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When the class can repeat the whole sentence fairly well, 
begin working With students one by one. 

(1) Look at one student and say the sentence. He will 
repeat it after you. 

(2) Say it once more, and listen as he repeats it. 

(3) Choose another student, and say the sentence for him 
to repeat twice. 

(4) After each student has repeated it after you at least 
twice in this way, return to the student you started 
with in (1), and have him repeat it after you. By 
this time he has heard you say the sentence many times 
and it will be much easier for him:. You will probably 
notice a great improvement in his pronunciation. 

(5) Last of all, you may return to any student who has 
been having difficulty with this sentence, and give 
him another chance. Every student has now said the 
sentence a dozen times or more, and he has heard you 
say it many times. Be sure that every time he hears 
it, he hears you say it normally, said the same way. 

(6) If some students are still having difficulty, use 
the backwards buildup technique for them individually. 
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Unit 1 introduces this sentence pattern: 



^(X) I I 


This is (X). 


Jif i 


This is China. 


i 


This is Russia. 




This is India. 



The question also fits this pattern: 

? This is what? 

2Tj| this can be omitted. 

^ I It's Burma. 



Useful expressions : 

fi^r i 

I 

3ft ? 
star | l 

Model Conversation : 

jj? fqi | ? 

?ft<^ ? 

1 1 

. * 



I don't know. 

1 don't remember. 

Pardon? What did you say? 
That's right. 

What's this? 

This is Nepal. 

And this? 

It's Bhutan. 
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1 i 


^r 




to 


«Plf i 


i i 



i*T «RT $T ?TW 'TTlfftTR 1 i 



m w wa i i 



ie ?r ^nr w 
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grc 



The pattern of these sentences is 

W&T'PT'TPT ( X ) |l 



The name of this country is ( X ). 



sg gg gw *ftg 1 1 
w^rgggwipgti 
gg gw wsr 1 1 
W spt m*r ggr|? . 



The name of this country is China. 
This country's name is Russia. 

The name of this country is India. 
The name of this country is what? 



country may 



sg gg gw gw | ? 



be omitted: 

What's the name of this one? 



ifPT name may also be left out, if the meaning is still clear 
without it. 



skuifT? And this one's? 

Useful expressions: 
sfV f[T I Yes . 

gt gff i no. 



MODEL CONVERSATION 

?g gg gw gw | ? 
f g gg gw fawr 1 1 

Practice this simple quest ion-and -answer routine first. 

Each student should take a turn at the map and ask several 
questions. Then begin to extend the conversation like this: 

fg gg grg gw | ? 

^g gg gw gnsr 1 1 

gft §f , grw 1 1 gk ?g gg gw ? 
ggg 1 1 
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5 f% 5 ET 

?mrnr 

gsten 

5 R?r 

%T5T 

i^RRf 

^srfk^snfk 

wrra^ 

TOT* 

qfw 4 t W 

JT5RT 
H«T 3 &T 
*SRI«? 

Aif* 

KTSRSJR 

^forrox 



|«HK 

feraVr 

^refra 

fMf? 5 *T 



^IfiKT^K 

sfrnrc 

<R^T 

JTSRT 

tf<TT?r 

SP^Tf 

sprak 

5 R 3 < 



xn^rCt >rm 

*n 

srrcroft 

*m«u«w 

wrikir 

<T 3 trat 

%sfr 

mftpr 

r. a. 

Up*T 
TO» i 

tot?t 
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To the Student: 



Continue pointing at countries on the map, asking 
your instructor ^ *PTT | ? and learning the Hindi 
names of all the countries shown. Practice asking 
each other this question until everybody knows them 
all. If you don’t have an answer, say ’Tjff I 
or ^ l . and ask someone else WT ^ ? 



* 



Ritual 



I 

*rr^ i 

i 

srrc t ? 

sfar | i 

ifh: $rr<r ? 
f i 

srftarr i 

■O 

c b?r fn ?h) i 
i 



Hello. 

Come in! 

Have a seat. 

How are you? 

I’m fine. 

And you? 

I’m fine. 

Thank you. 

We’ll get together tomorrow. 
Goodbye . 



is an all-purpose greetings it can be used for 
Hello, Goodbye, Good Morning, Good evening, and Good 
Night. 
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TP 5 3 R 

fit | I 
5Rf fir 1 ? 

f*tfr fir 1 ? 

ftA «f I f 

5HCr f|T t ? 

ir| fill ? 

ni 1 i 

f srfxrr fir 1 i 
<rsrr fir t i 
f’R nr 1 i 

fSTfrrr fir I ? 

^rfo <rc*r ? 
sffc f’R ? 

wfr firt ? 

fit t i 
#r ffrfrrr ? 
fir t i 
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?ns 



3? i | i 

| i 

? 

ifrrat ^if f ? 

1 1 

=PTP*t f i 

f i 
1 1 
1 1 



Here it is . 

There it is. 

Where is it? 

Where is Karachi? 
Karachi is here. 
Karachi is there. 

It's Karachi. 

It's Peshawar. 
It's Ceylon. 



A typical Hindi sentence has 
last, the subject first, and 

^ sM 

; TFT efqr 

The subject does not have to be stated, the first three sentences 
above illustrate this. Subject and verb only make a complete 
sentence, as in the last three. The verb by itself can be a sentence. 

f[T | I Yes. It is. 



three basic parts. The verb comes 
the rest in between. 
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*U|<. stf JfPT *RT | ? 



fHW 


JfR 


srnKT 


IW 






fsrcr 


“TR 


«n£rc 
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# fm ? 
wk aw ? 



w w ?rm wt | ? 
s^sr ^nr srisrf 1 1 
*ftr ? 

; aw smrcr 1 1 

5ft ^r, srrnr 1 1 ^ wr | ? 

JTKflff i 



e 










I 



w 



^X *TT*T 



the name 
the name 



of this city 
of that city 



5 TPT 
^ 5 TT*T 



its name (the name of this one) 
its name (the name of that one) 



Use this unit to learn the names and locations of all the major 
cities of India, Pakistan, and the surrounding countries. 



The following sentences will be 

gP# i 
sftfi# i 
for jftfaSr i 

fosTTf^r I 

t i 

i 

?ttt ^ I 

? 

5ftT Ts| ? 



used constantly. 

Please listen. 

Please speak. 

Please say it again. 

Please tell us. 

Please show us. 

Please show us on the map. 
Please speak in Hindi. 
Please begin. 

You start, please. 

And this? 

And that? 




?0 
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tpstN 









?*r j&r $r ;tr <rr I \ 

iw jtr S^RR | | 

fflw R*T WIR 1 I 



sjkfRfl ? 

Rk33$r ? 



J&T ?T RR Rtf | ? 

ISfT •TR % | | 

Rk srr ? 

R? I I 

Rk 3RSI ? 

3W JfR t | 

^ Rsf, mi *TR 1 1 3W Rtf 
RRR 1 I 

*raf, I I #FR I 
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The information discussed here is important to everyone who is 
interested in India. It will probably be necessary to review 
this daily with the map, until all students are well-informed 
on this topic. The U. S. map can also be discussed. 



Negatives: Negative statements are made by placing 

before the verb. 

I* I Its name is not Russia. 

After ^ is often omitted. 

I That's not right. 

With imperatives (the^T form) H is used. 



«T | Please don't forget. 

^ i Please don't go to sleep. 

Strong prohibition is expressed with JfcT . 

I Don't speak English! 



In many classes it is necessary to use this sentence frequently. 



